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Biographical Sketch of the Emperor of Austria. 


RANCIS II. emperor of Austria, king of Hungary, kiag 

and elector of Bohemia, and arch-cup-bearer of the Ro- 
mempire, born February 12th, 1768; married August 14th, 
,to Maria Teresa, eldest daughter of the king of the 
lw Sicilies, who died in 1807, married again on the 6th of 
linaary, 1808, to the Princess Maria Reatrix. 

lis majesty ascended the imperial throne in 1792, upon the 
lath of his father Peter Leopoid, grand duke of Tuscany, 
who had succeeded to the crown of Joseph Il. It was at this 
nical period that the French revolution began to attract the 
gtieral notice of Europe; and at the instigation of the king 
if Prussia, he resolved to contribute his utmosi endeavours to 
herestoration of monarchy in France; aud the haughty lan- 
guage in which he demanded that satisfaction should be given 
wthe German proprictors of Alsace, that Avignon should be 
restored to the pope, and that the internal government of 
a should be invested with such efficiency as might obvi- 

the apprehensions of the other powers, produced a decla- 
ration of war on the part of the national assembly. ‘The re- 
sults of that war belong rather to the province of history than 
biography. ‘The contests of 1805 and 1809 were sever: ly hu- 
uilating to the house of Austria, but particularly the latter. 
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Loss of territory, and military defeat, were accidents which 
subsequent successes might retrieve ; but the deep blot in the 
impertal escutcheou, fixed by the alliance of a daughter of 
that ancient dynasty with Buonaparte, nothing can efface, 
This marriage took place in 1810. A deep mystery hang 
over it: nor is it even yet known whether it was an actof 
choice, or whether Maria Louisa was the propitiatory sacrifice 
which saved her father’s dominions from dismemberment. The 
latter conjecture is the most honourable oue, and derives pros 
bability, not only from the conduct of Austria upon the Cie 
ture of Paris last year, but from the terms of Prince Meite. 
nich’s note to Lord Castlereagh, accompanying the ratification 
of the treaty of the 25th of March, in which he says, that his 
auoust master is “ irrevocably determined to direct all his & 


" ‘ - ? 

foils against Napoicon Buonaparte. 
he following is his im rial majesty’ ne - 
,ue iGllowing Is its luperial majesty s issue : 


1. Maria-Louisa, born December 12th, 1791; married in 
10 to Napoleon Baonaparte. 

2. Verdinand-Charles-Leopold-Francis-J oseph-Crescentiu, 
born April 19th, 1723—Prince Royal 
3. Leopoldina-€ arolina-Josepha, born January 22d, 1797. 
4. Mary-Clementina-Frances-J osepha, born March Ist, 17% 





». Archduke Joseph-Francis-Leopold, born April Oth, 17%, 
G. Carol.na- Ferdinanda-Josepha-Demetiia, born April 8t, 
{S0¢. 
7. Archduke Francis Charles-Joseph, born December 7th, 
1Q2. 
Archduke Charles-Francis-Joseph, duke of Sultzbuy, 
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assured was I of the truth of my analysis of these ges 
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never being ten times out of a hundred mistaken in it. 
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a state of suffering when with me, and were they not retained 
by their employments, and by their ambition, they would go 
and live at the farther end of the world to avoid the sight of 
me.” In effect, it was a very curious spectacle to see them to. 
gether. It is impossible to conceive two persons more dry, 
more cold in their manner, more laconic in their words, more 
embarrassed in their whole deportment. I owe it in justice to 
them to add, that two years ago, before the fall of the imperial 
throne, whether it was the effect of anger, or whether it arog 
from a point of honour, they had never deviated a single in 
stant fiom the line of conduct they had marked out to them 
selves. Thus their indifference in all political matters, is sill 
a problem to great numbers of persons. 
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State of Religion, in Proportion to the Numbers of lv 
habitants, in several of the States of America. 


N the state of Pennsylvania, west of the Allegany mou- 
tains, there are about 200,000 inhabitants ; 101 presbyterian 
churches, and 57 ministers; 2 methodist circuits, in whichar 
employed 12 itinerant preachers ; very few, if any baptists; a 
few halcyons; and a society of Germans, who have all thing 
in common, are remarkable for industry, sobriety, and orde, 
and have a preacher, zealous in directing their attention tod 
vine things. In this district there are two small colleges, whee 
pious instructors make it a very particular object to prepare 
young men for the ministry ; but the means of general educe 
tion are scanty. ‘The synod of Pittsburg, composed of pre 
byteries, partly within this district, and partly within thea 
Joining state of Ohio, acts as a missionary society, and expendi 
annually about one thousand dollars for missionary objects, 
considerable part of which sum has been applied for the bet 
fit of the Wyandot Indians. 

In the state of Ohio, containing a population of more that 
$30,000, there are 72 presbyterian or congregational churches, 
and 49 ministers ; between 20 and 30 methodist preaches 
ewployed in different circuits; 10 or 12 baptist societies ; se 
veral societies oi friends or quakers ; considerable numbers of 
a sect called new lights; afew halcyons, a few Swedenburgitss 
and too many universalists and deists. 

In the state of Virginia, containing a population of alae 
a million, there are only about 70 churches, presbyterian 7 
congregational, and about 40 ministers. In what is called Oli 
Virginia, or the part of the state from the sea board back @ 
the Blue Ridge, the episcopal church, which formerly held a 


complete ascendancy, and was well endowed, is now 1 a & 
plorable 
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Jouble condition. To about 100 episcopal societies, which 
have still some existence, the number of clergymen is come 

ped at less than 30. The societies bave tor a consider: ble 
time been dwindling, and the houses decayiug ; and the diss 
ict at large, comprising nearly three-fourths of the whole po- 
wlation of the state, though traversed by iuacrant methodists 
and baptists, yet exhibits, in reilyious re pects, an € Xtensive 
gd dreary Waste. The district between the Biue Ridge and 
the Allegany mountains presents a different aspect. With 
sacely a seventh part of the whole population of the state, 
it contains Just about one half of the total number of ihe 
presbyterian OF congregational churches and ministers; and 
these churches are said to be in a more flourishing condition, 
thae any elsewhere to be found in the southern states. In the 
remaining district, comprising the counties west of the Alle- 
gany, there are but 12 presbyterian churches, 13 ministers 3 
but the methodists and baptists sre considerably numerous. 
In this ancient and great stste there is a must mclancholy fa- 
inine of the word of the Lord 

Kentucky, with a population of more than 400,090, has 91 
presbyterian churches, and 40 ministers; 20 methodist circuits, 
wwhich about as many itinerant preachers are employed; 
993 baptist societies, of different descriptions, and 148 preachers; 
{ episco} il churches; several societies of new lights; a con- 
siderable number of Roman catholic socictics ; some shakers, 
duakers, and universalists, and many infidels. Of the baptists 
me entire association, comprising @8 churches, is Arian of 
Scinian. The Roman catholics have a bishop, a college, a 
nunnery, several chapels in dillcrent counties and are said to 
be increasing. ‘The infidels, though less open and bold than 
formerly, are nevertheless active. In 1812, no less than three 
iidel publications issued fiom the press in Lexington ; a copy 
of one of which, elegantly bound, was presented to each mem- 
ber of the legislature. In this state there are very few schools, 
owing, it is said, in great part, toa prevalent baptist influence, 
uafriendiy to learning. The mass of the people, exiremely 
ignorant, are either entirely regardless of religion, or lamentas 
bly blown about by every wind of doctrine. ‘The sabbath re- 
ceives very little religious regard; and intemperance, pro- 
fanity, gambling, and lewdness, are prevaleat vices, 
fennessee, with more than 260 000 inhabitants, has 79 pres- 
byterian churches, and @6 ministers; !9 itinerant methodist 
preachers, employed in several circuits; 126 baptist churches 
and 74 preachers ; a few new lights, and some of various othe: 
denominations. The presbyterian interest is increasing. In 
East ‘Tennessee, the two coileges, one at Knos ville, and the 
other in Green County, are great blessings. 
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In the Mississippi territory, containing about £8,000 inh, 
bitants, there are 6 presbyterian churches, 4 ministers; 9 jij. 
nerant methodist preachers; 27 baptist churches, and 13 
preachers. “ ‘The state of society in this territory is deplora. 
ble. Youscarcely see a man ride without his pistol, or walk 
without a dagger in his bosom. It is believed that move 
innocent blood is shed in this territory, aud in Louisiana, jg 
ove year, thau in all the Middle and Eastern States, in ten 
years.” 

The Indiana territory, with about 25,000 inhabitants, has 
1 presbyterian charch and minister; 5 itinerant methodist 
preachers ; 29 baptist churches, and 14 preachers ; 6 new light 
preachers, and a few shakers. : 

In the Lilinois territory, containing about 13,000 inhabitants, 
there are 5 or 6 methodist preachers in several circuits, and 
about 600 members of the methodist connection, and 5 baptist 
churches, containing about 120 members. 

The sentiments of the methodists, and their general charac. 
ter, are much the same there as in other parts of the country, 
The bapusts in the Western States and territories are in their 
sentinents extremely various. The better informed are said 
to be Calvinistic ; but a very considerable proportion are either 
Antinomian or Arminian, and not a few are Arian or Socinian, 
Some of them have a religious regard to the sabbath; bat by 
the greater part the sacredness of that holy day is openly de- 
nied. Their preachers are not only unlearned, but they hold 
learning in disesteem and contempt. While they decry hue 
man knowledge, they pretend to divine inspiration. They pay 
great attention to dreams and visions, mysterious impulses and 
impressions ; and of these the relations and experiences, upon 
which members are admitted to their communion, in no small 
part consist. The new lights, of whom mention has been 
made, are a sect which sprung up in Kentucky in 1803. Be- 
lieving that the extraordivary work then prevailing was the 
commencement of the millennium, and that all mystery and 
obscurity in religion was then to be done away; they gave li 
cense to their heated imaginations, and proceeded to explain 
the scriptures, according to what they called reason; and itis 
a remaikable fact, that a wild fanaticism in those western re- 
gions conducted its votaries to the denial of the same doctrines, 
and to the adoption of nearly the same opinions, as the vaunted 
criticisuy and liberality of other parts of Christendom have 
done. This sect, which for a while was numerous, is now de- 
creasing. The halcyous of the west are a sort of mystics, who 
set out with the avowed design of abolishing all distinction of 
religious denominations, and uniting all professed Christians Mm 
ove communion, and under one name. They renounce all 
creeds, confessions, and catechisms; and profess to aay 
Oly 
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holyseriptures, as 2 divine help, handed down from Heaven, 
waid their reasou In) forming just ideas of the divine charac- 
rerand of divine things. But say they, “ We ieceive not the 
ids scriptures as » foundation of our faith in religion ; for 
w conceive that we a foundation can never be laid, equal 
» that foundation stone, which was “laid before Joshua, (of 
rhich the scriptures ¢ leatly speak), whereon were seven eyes, 
shich we conceive to be the seve n cow municable attributes 
of God.” They hold that “ the office ot C hrist op earth was 
explain the eternal laws of rcligion to man;” they practise 
iotism indifferently by sprinkling or immersion; and decline 
ba ‘rimony, under pre tence of choosing spiritual mates. This 





get isalso on the decrease. 

la the district of country, west of the Mississippi, called the 
Yisouri territory, Containing a scatte red population of about 
1000, there are 449 members of the methodist socicties, 
mog whom 6 iitnerant preachers are employed ; and i3O 
vembers of baptist churches, with no settled preachers. It is 
estimated that about two fitths of the inhabitants are Ameri- 
aus, and the rest French ; aud both the one and the other are 
pastate of extreme ignorance, and the greater part as visibly 
sithout God in the world as heathens. 

The state of Louisiana has a population of about 77,000 
xe people, and about 35,000 slaves. Of the free people it is 
timated that about one fifth are Americans. “ The settle- 
nats east of Lakes Mauripas and. Bouchantrain to Pearl 
met are few and secatteriag, but chiefly American. The set- 
iments on the Mississippi are very flourishing from Point 
‘upee to some distance below New Orleans; and on both 
wits of the river they present almost a continued village. The 
dubitants of the upper part of the settlements are from Cae 
part, French 


mda; of the micdl , Germans; and of the lower | 
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In the whole state there is not one one protestant church, yp. 
less it be a small one of baptists, about to be organised at Ap. 
peiousas. The methodists have had itinerants up Red River 
and Washita, but are exceedingly unpopular, The religion 
professed is entirely Roman catholic. The clergy of this op 
der, however, are not numerous ; perhaps 15. The bishop and 
4 or 5 priests reside in New Orleans. Bishop de Bury [ be 
lieve to be a man of piety; and L know that he k. 
ments the degraded state of their church in Louisiana, and 
mourns over the depravity and wickedness of the place in 
which he resides. 





Account of a singular Custom stil preserved in some 


fa ¢ 
@ 


Paris of Picardy. 


“HERE is still a part of the world where simpie genuine 
virtue receives public honours. Tt is in a village of Pj. 
cardy, a place far distant from the politeness and luxury of 
greatciues. There, an afl: citing ceremony, which draws tears 
from the spectators, a solemnity, awtul from its venerable av 
tiquity and salutary influence, has been preserved, notwith 
standing the revolutions of twelve centuries; there the simpk 
lustre of the flowers with which innocence is annually crowned, 
is atonce the reward, the encouragement, and the emblem, 
Here, indeed, ambition preys upon the young heart, but it isa 
gentle ambition; the prize is a hat, decorated with roses. The 
preparations for a public decision, the pomp of the festival, 
the concourse of people which it assembles, their attention 
fixed upon modesty, which does itself honour by its blushes, 
the simplicity of the reward, aun emblem of those virtues by 
which it is obtained, the affectionate friendship of the rivals, 
who, in heightening the triumph of their queen, conceal ia 
the bottom of their worthy hearts the timid hope of reigning 
in their tura: all these circumstances united give a pleasing 
and affecting pomp to this singular ceremony, which causes 
every heari to palpitate, every eye to sparkie with tears of true 
delight, and makes wisdom the ot.ject of passion. To be ines 
proachable, is noi sufficient: there 1s a kind of nobleness, of 
which proofs are required; a nobievess, not of rank and digs 
nity, but of worth and innocence. ‘These proofs must include 
several generations, both on the father and mother’s side; 8 
that a whole family is crowned upon the head of one; the tis 
umph of one is the glory of the whole; and the old man with 
grey hairs, who sheds tears of sensib lity ou the victory gained 
by the daughter of his son, placed by her side, receives, in er 
tect, the reward of sixty years spent ina lite of virtue. 
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By his means, emulation becomes general, for the honour 
of iewhole: every one dreads, by an indelicate action, to 
dethrone either his sister or his daughter. The crown of 
108s, promised to the inost pradent, is expected with emo- 
jn, distributed with justice, and establishes goodness, recti- 
aie, and morality, in every family ; it attaches the best people 
the most peaceful residence. 

Example, powerful example, acts even at a distance; there 
he bud of worthy actions is unfolded, and the traveller, oa 
goroaching this territory, perceives, before he enters it, that 
eis not far from Salency. In the course of so many suc- 
sive ages, all aronnd them has changed; they alone will 
yumsmit to their children the pure inheritance they received 
fom their fathers; an institution truly great, from its simpli- 
‘iy; powerful, under an appearance of weakness: such is 
he almost unknown influence of honours; such is the strength 
f that easy spring, by which all mea may be governed: sow 
ionour, and you will reap virtue. 

If we reflect upon the time the Salencians have celebrated 
lis festival, it is the most ancient ceremony existing. If we 
itend to its object, it is, perhaps, the only one which is dedi- 
wed to the service of virtue. If virtue is the most aseful 
ai estimable advantage to society in general, this establish- 
vent, by which it is encouraged, is a public and national be- 
wht, and belongs to France. 
iccording to a tradition, handed down from age to age, 
Sit Medard, born at Salengy, proprietor, rather than lord, 
ithe territory of Salency, (for there were no fiefs at that 
ime) was the institutor of that charming festival, which has 
nade virtue flourish for so many ages. He had himself the 
ikasing consolation of enjoying the fruit of bis wisdom, and 
tisfamily was honoured with the prize which he had instituted, 
luthis sister obtained the crown of roses, 

This affecting and valuable festival has been transmitted 
fom the fifth century to the present day. To this rose is at- 
liched a purity of morals, which, from time immemorial, bas 
bever si flered the slightest blemish; to this rose ave attached 
Re happiness, peace, and glory of the Salengians, 

‘This rose is the portion, trequenily the only portion, whieh 
wirtue brings with it; this rose forms the amiable and pleasing 
le ot a happy marriage, Leven fortune is anxious to obtain 
and comes with respect to receive it from the hand of ho- 
tourable indigence. A possession of twelve hundred years, 
with such splendid advantages, is the fairest title that exists in 
the world, ad 
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FOLCANIC ERUPTION, 


A Dreadful eruption of the volcano of Albay took place j 
4 the beginning of February last. This volcanic mountaig 
is situated in the province of Cagsarines, on the southery pan 
of the island of Ludon or Luconia, one of the Philippine isles 
in the Indian ocean. Five populous towns were entirely de 
stroyed by thé eruption; more than 1200 of the inhabitans 
perished amidst the ruins; and the 20.000 who survived the 
dreadful catastrophe, were stript of their possessions, and re 
duced to beggary. An eye-wiwess relaies the following ag 
count of this dreadful scene : . 


“ More than thirteen years had elapsed, during which the yob 
cano of Albay, by some called Mayou, had preserved a cop. 
tinued and profound sileace, without giving the least sign of 
its existence. It was no longer viewed with that distrast and 
horror with which volcanoes usually inspire those who inhabit 
its vicinity. In the year 1500 tts lust eruption took place, in 
which it emitted a great quantity of stones, sand, and ashes 
(as bad always been usual) and occasioned considerable damage 
tv the same villages that it has completely destroyed ; render. 
ing useless a great number of fertile fields, which thenceforth 
were couverted into arid and frightful sands. In the after put 
of October of that year the last eruption happened, aud caused 
more damage to those villages. Since thet time we had not 
remarked any circumstance indicative of the existence of the 
volcano, and therefore all the apprehension that it had for 
merly inspired was gradually dissipating. Consequenily, its 
extensive and spacious side had been coaverted into a highly 
cultivated and beatiful garden. In particular, the inhabitans 
of Camalig and Budiao had planied upon it many cocoa tee, 
and every kind of fruit trees, with a variety of roots aad vege 
tables; which, while they afforded an agreeable perspective, 
supplied by their excellent productions many industrious fam 
lies with food. In this state was the volcano on the first das 
of February las. 

** No persou reflected in the slightest degree upon the di 
mage and losses that so bad a neeghbour had been in the habit 
ef occasioning. We had become persuaded, in consequence 
of so long a silence, that it was now completely extinguished, 
and that all those subterraneous conduits were closed, througi 
which it attracted to itself and kindled the combustible mate- 
rials which it had formerly so continua!ly thrown out Nor 
had we scen or remarked any signs which might indicate to 
us before band what was about to take pliee. fn the forate 
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upon the present occasion we remar ed nothing of this. = is 
we that on the last day of January we perecived some slight 
socks, but we scarcely noticed them, on account of th ir 
Wing very frequent since the Sth of oa ober, iStl. On ie 
ay evening the shocks increased. ttwoin the morning we 
ti one more violent than those we had hitherto experienced. 
was repeated at four, and from that hour they were almost 
eotinca!, ontil the é¢ruption commenced. ‘Tuesday dawned, 
sod | paskely ever remarked at Camarines a more screne aud 
peasant morning, ora clearer sky, lL observed, hov ever » that 
the ridges nearest to the volcano were covered with a ‘mist, 
that | supposed to be the smoke of some house thereabouts 
that had been on fire in ihe nicht. At eioh t o'clock on that 
fial morning, the volcano began suddenly to emit a thick co- 
mma of stones, sand, and ashes, which, with the greatest velo- 
‘iy, was elevated in a moment to the highest part of the ate 
posphere, At this sight we were astonistied, and filled with 
he utmost dread, and especially when we observed tat in an 
stant the brow of the volcano was covered by it. We had 
never seen a similar eruption, and were immediately « onvinced 
ata river of fire was coming towards us, and was about to 
osume us. The swiftness with which the dreadful tide rolled 
pwards us did not give us much time either for retlection or 
wversation. The fitebtful noise that the voleano made caused 
yea: terror even in the stoutest hearts. We all ran terrified, 
filled with the greatest dismay and consternation, endea- 
wring to reach the highest and most distant places, in order 
preserve ours Ives from so imminent a danger. ‘The hori- 
m began to darke, and our anxicties redoubled. ‘The noise 
dthe volcano comtinually inereases, the darkness augment 





we continue our flight for tie preservation of our tives, 
Rmuving farther and farther frour an object so terrific. But 
wiwith:tanding the swiftness with which we run, we ure over- 
taken in our disastrous Right by a heavy shower of hail-stones, 
Wythe violence of which many unfortunate persons are ina 
wonent deprived of life. ‘This unforeseen and cruel circum. 
lance obliges us to make a pause in our career, and to shelter 
ourselves under the houses; but fames and burnt stones fall 
ott above, which in a short time reduce them to ashes. In 
Wis dreadtul situation we called upon God in such manner as 
wecould, trom ihe bottom of our afflicted and almost broken 
ieatls, Leseeching bias for p rdon aud merey. 

. Itt became co tuplete ly dark, and we remained enycloped in 
the most thick and palpable darkness. From this moment re- 
lketion is at un end—advice is no longer given, and no person 
Reosnizes another. ‘The father abandons his children—the 
husband his wife—she remembers not her beloved spouse, and 
tie clildren forget their parents. No one thinks that he can 
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assist his fellows, because all believe that they are about ig 
die ; but as man, even in the most critical and destitute situa. 
tions, endeavours, by all possible methods, to preserve |ife, 
each one of us, for this interesting object, makes use of all 
the means and expedients that can ‘be resorted to, in the terri. 
ble condition to which we are reduced. Of what various and 
different methods did not we, who have escaped with life, avail 
ourselves that we might not perish! In the houses we now 
found no shelter; it was necessary to abandon them inal] 
haste, in or er not to perish with them. To go out uncovered, 
Was lo expose ourselves to a danger not less i imminent, be Cause 
the stones that fell were of an enormous size, aud fell as thick 
asrain. It is necessary, that we may not die in the one or the 
other manner, to cover and defend ourselves as we can. We 
do so. Some cover themselves with hides—others with tables 
and chairs—others with boards and tea-trays. Many take re. 
fuge in the trunks of trees—others among the canes and 
hedges, and some hide themselves in a cave, which the brow 
of a mountain offers them. ‘Those only of us survive who had 
the good fortune to protect ourselves by one or other of these 
wnethuds; but those who were in the open air, with nothing at 
hand with which they could cover themselves, almost all pe 
rished, or were wounded. The horrid and frightful noise of 
the volcano increases to its utmost—the shower of stones and 
thick sand augmeuts—ibe burning stones and meteors continue 
to fall, and in a very short time reduce to ashes the most beav- 
tiful villages of the province of Camarines. Could there be 
signs more analagous to those that are to take place at the last 
Judgment? The animals of the mountains descend precipi 
tately to the villages, to seck in them a secure asylum, The 
domestic animals run terrified, in the greatest disorder and af 
fright, uttering cries which indicate their approaching evd. 
Nothing interested us in these dreadful moments but the pre 
servation of our lives. At about ten in the forenoon it ceased 
to rain heavy stones, aud each endeavoured to remain in the 
situation he then was, wi titing until some new and unforeseen 
caimicy should terminate the existence of us all. We thus 
continued until balf past one in the afternoon, at which time 
the noise of the volcano began to diminish, and the horizonto 
char up a little; at the noise of which there was revived in us 
the hope of life, which until then had been almost wholly ex 
tins euished d. At about two in the afterpoon it became enurely 
clear, and we began to perceive distinetly the lamentable and 
dreadful ravages which the darkness had hitherto coaces dled 
fiom us. We saw with terror the ground covered with dead 
bodies, part of whom been killed by the stones,‘and the uthers 
cous niened by the fire; two hundred of these peris shed in the 


church of Bodioa; thirty-five in a single house in that A 
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«The joy that all felt at having preserved life through such 
imminent dangers was, in many, instantly converted into the 
exremity of sorrow, at finding themselves deprived of their 
getions, friends, sud acquaintance. ‘There, a father finds his 
dildren dead—here, a husband his wife, and a wife her bus- 
hannd § particularly in the village of Bodioa, where there are 
wry few Wao bave not lost some of their nearest connections. 
la another place, al every step one meets innumerable other 
miappy wretches extended on the ground, who, thouch not 
yet deprived of life, are wounded or bruised in a thousand 
wys—some with their legs broken, some with their skulls frac- 
wred,and others with their bodies full of wounds. Sach were 
the mournful opjects that presented themselves to us during 
te remainder of that afternoon ; many of them died imme- 
jiately, and others oa the following days—the rest remaining 
daadoned to the most melancholy fate, without physicians, 
without medicines, aad in want of every necessary food.” 


Siege and Capture of Lisbon. 


Extracted from the History of the F.mpire of the Musulmans in 
Spain and Portugal, by George Power, Esq.] 


LPHONSO [. son of Henry of Burgundy, who had 

IX teken the title of king of Portugal, couceiving that he 
msnotaking, in reality, until he became possessed of the 
apital of his kingdom, at this period occupied by the Moors, 
therefore long regarded Lisbon as the object of his ambition ; 
but feeling that he was too weak to undertake, without assist- 
wee, a conquest of so much importance, and perceiving, with 
wgret, that Christian monarchs of Spain, directing their arims 
agaiust each other, precluded all hope of assistance frow that 
water, whilst private animosities thus disunited them, took 
alvantage of the English squadron, then conveying the crue 
ales to the Holy Land, together with some Dutch and Flee 
nish ships, which composed, at this epoch, a furmidable fleet, 
of the coast of Portugal, and placing themselves at the cn- 
lance of the port of Lisbon, formed an impenetrable barnes. 
Whilst the city was thus blockaded by sea, Alphonso be- 
seged it by land, and afier remaining five months before the 
place, having fough: a number of battles, with various successes, 
he drew out his troops, in order of battle, before the walls, and 
nade his dispositions for a geveral assault. He exhorted his 
loops to make one grand effort: “ Do you not know” said 
he tothem, “ why L have assembled you here, to conquer one 
iowa’ The capture of Lisbon will render you masters o! the 
whole 
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whole of Portugal ; this town is filled with the gold and silver 
of the A:abs, which appear to be concentrated here for the 
parpose of loading you with riches. It is here that are cok 
Jecied their arms, and their machines of war; in fact, thisis 
the fortress of the state. Recollect, that the enemies against 
which you are about to coutend, are the same which you have 
so often vanquished; that a multitude of people ought not to 
frighten you, because, although there is a great number of 
wen, yet there ave but few soldiers in Lisbon. Dare to cop. 
quer and pen trate into the town, open in so inany places, 
Advance boldly against stones, arrows, and fie: nothing ean 
withstand your courage, and you shall see me partake with 
you, the glory and the danger of the day.” The scldiers im. 
mediately demanded, with loud shouts, 'o be led to the assau| : 
and clambcring over the ruins and the rubbish of the walls, 
aucmpted to penetrate into the place, with Alphonso at their 
head, whose presence and example redoubled their courage, 
The besieged, on their side, omitted no effort to resist the 
Christians, and protected themselves with those arms which 
despair had furnished. At length the soldiers of Alphonso 
forced a gate, called Alfama, and rushing like a torrent imo 
the town, massacred, in the first moments of their fury, all 
those whom they found with arms in their hands. The towa 
was abandoned to pillage, and the plunder was immense. 

Thus was Lisbon taken on the 8th of November, Anno 
Dowini 1144, and the rest of the realin followed the fate of 
the capital. Alphonso became master of the whole; and we 
fecl a degree of pride in recoding, that even in those early 
days Great Britain contributed to the establishment of the 
kingdom of Portugal. 


POLISH NOBILITY. 





[ixtracted from Tweddell’s Remains. ] 


HE great howses in Poland, such as the Comtesse Poto- 

ska’s, are conducted upon a footing quite different from 
those of other countries; it is a sort of palace, in which you 
haveryour own apartment perfectly independent. Instead of 
having wasters for cecasional attendance im the different kinds 
of instruction for her fauiily, s! 
and gives thein an establishment 
to preside over the different provinces of hes household, in the 
sume tnanner as a little court. She was particularly connected 
with the late Empress Catharine; and her fortunes were, theres 
fore, not affected in the division of Polend. in the neighbour 
hood of Madame Poioska is a very large Russian army, 9 
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ihe command of Marshal Suvarrow. The countess has a very 
princely establishinent indeed—about 150 by sons daily in fa- 
wilt The marshal and a great vumber of his officers occupy 
swing of the palace, which is a very tk. and magnificent 
wilding. 1 have an apartment of three rooms to myself. ‘Lhe 
jpily aever unites before dinner time? Each person orders 
weakfast in his own apartment, and has ail the morning to 
ligself—this is very Convenient; a perfect liberty of conduct 
upon all these points is thoroug staly established. ‘The countess 
godsa servant to me every morning, to know if I w unt any 
thing, to bring fresh linen, &c. and to ask at what bour [ choose 
wride out. [ have a carriage and four borses, and one of 
her servants to attend me whenever LI please. I have all the 
poming for study, except what I give to exe ‘rcise: aud in 
the evening ihere is always society, without the trouble of 
weking it. 

The duke of Polignac’s house is at the distance of half an 
hursdrive; | go thither upon what is called a traineau; i.e. 
acarriage embarked upon a sledge ; and the road is one entire 
sheet of glass, over which the horses gallop almost the whole 
the way. L have dined twice there ; and was, the day be- 
ne yesterday, witness of the arrival of news which gave me 
the most cordial joy: during the time of dinner, a courier ar- 
wed from Petersburg, bringing a letter to the duke, written by 
he emperor bimsell, and containing nearly these words: “ | 
ve this day made a grant to the duke of Polignac of an 
gate in Lithuania, contsuining a thousand peasants, and [| 
lave the pleasure of signifying it to he with my own hand, 
Paut.” Canany thing be more noble than the manner ia which 
iisisdone? ‘The estate is worth about iwo thousand pounds 
serling a year, in a fine country, where the living costs li- 
ally nothing; for, according to the tenure of the estate, 
horses, meat, eggs, butter, Kc. Ke. to the minut st article, are 
lumished to the landlord by the peasants, exclusively of their 
rot. This giant, iu addition to that of the laie empress, 
makes the duke almosta rich mean, and will diminish bis sense 
othe losses which he has sustained in France. I have not 
lr a long time felt so much happiness as on that day; for 
ie never was a more toteresting family in the world than 
Wat of the duke of Po liznae, 

The slavery of the serfs in Poland is very rigorous ; both of 
those which beloug to the crown, and of those which are the 
property of the nobles. It is ouly within the last fitiy years, 
that the taking a way of the life of a slave by his lord was 
made a capital crime; and even now, uuless the murdercr be 
laken in the fact, and it be farther supstantiated by two gentle- 
wen or four peasants, he is only subject to a fine. The first 
toble who granted freedom to his peasaits was Zamouski, fore 
6 merly 
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merly great chancellor, who, in 1760, enfranchised six Villages, 
He tound his humanity speedily repaid by a considerable poe 
gressive increase of population, on an augme station of reve. 
nue ina still greater proportion. The receipts of one partis 
cular state are nearly three times their former amount, [his 
patriotic nobleman has since enfranchised tiie peasants on gli 
his estates, 

Marshal Suvarrow (the hero of Ismael,) is a most extraordi. 
nary character. fle dines every morning about nine o'clock, 
He sleeps almost naked. He affects a perfect indifference 
heat and cold; and quits his chamber, which approaches tg 
suffocation, in order to review his treops, in a thin linen Jacket, 
while the thermometer of Reaumur is at ten degrees belog 
freezing. His manners correspond with his humours. I dined 
with him this morning, or rather witnessed his dinner: he cried 
to me across the table, “ Tweddell, (ie gi nerally addiessed 
by the surname, without addition) the French have takes 
Portsmouth, I have just received a courier trom England, 
The king is in the Tower, and Sheridan protector.” A great 
deal of this whimsical manner is affected. He finds thait 
suits his troops, and the people he has to deal with. I asked 
him, if after the massacre of [smiel, he was perfectly satistied 
with the conduct of the day? He said, be went home, and 
WEPT in his tent. 

The character of the Poles is bad, very bad. Women and 
priests have governed the country from time immeme 
rial. The morals of the upper class are detestable; theit 
manwers are pleasant. Believe me, there is no liberty lost by 
the revolution of Poland. The peasants are quite as well off 
as before; and, in the Austrian division, infinitely better 
without avy comparnson. Yet the nobles affect to repioe 
that the republic is ruined—these very nobles exercised the 
Bust grevous Oppression, aod were bought as often as 4 
foreign court chose to buy them. Stanislaus Augustus, the 
late king of Poland, was a man absolutely divested of all cha- 
racter—weak and capricious to the last degree. The day altet 
the Russians bad forcibly carned away certain personages 
of rank and nete for opposing the Eupress Catherine Ib 
an yuirace almost onexumpled, and which spread dismay 
throngh the capital, Stanislaus was found by the deputies 
the diet busily employes in’ sketebing the pattern of a new 
uutform costume for certain of bis attendants on the anniver 
sary of his coronation! 





REFLECTION. 


, ee who finds not satisfaction in himself, seeks for it 1 
4 vain elsewhere 
9 Puart- 
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Parting of General Washington with his Officers. 
[From Ramsay’s Life of Washington.] 


HE hour now approached in which it became necessary 

for the general to take leave of his officers, who had been 
adeared to him by along series of common svufferings and 
jugerss ‘This was done in a solemn manner. The officers 
iaving assem bled for the purpose, General Washington joined 
em, and, calling for a glass of wine, thus addressed them: 
« With a heart full of love and gratitude, I now take leave of 
wou; | most devoutly wish that your latter days may be as 
pfosperous and happy, as your former ones have been glorious 
id honourable.” Having drank, he added, “ I cannot come 
peach of you to take my leave, but shall be obliged to you, 
feach of you will come and take me by the hand.” General 
Knox being next, turned to him, incapable of utterance. 
Washington grasped his hand, and embraced him. ‘The of- 
icers came up successively, and he took an affectionate leave 
each of them. Not a word was articulated on either side. 
\ majestic silence prevailed. The tear of sensibility glistened 
nevery eye. The tenderness of the scene exceeded ail de- 
giption. When the last officer had taken his leave, Wash- 
agton left the room, and passed through the corps of light in- 
batry to the place of embarkation. ‘The officers followed in 
iwlemn mute procession, with dejected countenances. On 
ientering the barge, to cross the North River, he turned 
wards the companions of his giory, and by waving his hat 
gre them a silent adieu. Some of them answered this last 
wnal of respect and affection with tears; and all of them 
wog upon the barge which conveyed him from their sight, 
iilthey could no longer distinguish in it the person of their 
loved commander in chief. 





Reniedy in Cases of swallowing Pins. 
A Person in Pendleton, who was informed of a neighbour 
42 having swallowed a pin, reso.ied to the following expee 
dent with success:—He administered foar grains of tartar 
emetic in Warm water, and afterwards prevailed upon the pa- 
Nentto drink the whiie from SIX €gus, WHICH COazuiated Upon 
the stomech beiore the tartar operated, enveloped the pin, and 
brought it up. ‘Phere is a well-authenticated tustance upon re- 
er ofa persen who swallowed ty ently four pins beime made 
throw up the whole by the above method) The same may 
* used with success for fish and other sharp bones. . 


Bi ae a 
Vol. 00. 41 Answer, 
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Answer, by Mary Froude, of Aveton Gifford, to S$. Duck's Charade, inseriea 


February 27. 


UICKLY aside the veil I threw, | 
And IRELAND started to my view. 


(<7 Wehave received the like answer from Betsey Froude, of Aveton 
Giiord; Serjeant Postlethwaite, of the royal marines; E. Duan, of Me 
vagissey; J. W. of Charmouth; J. Newland, of Blackauton academy; 
Philomath, of Weston Zoyland ; John 3 ucker, of Cornworthy school; C,Z, 
of ‘Prinity school, Dorchester; N. Andrew,of Penzance; J. Davy, Broad. 
wissur; R. M. of Poole; W. Bickham, of Spring Gardens, near Ashbur. 
ton; I Petvin, and Joseph Petvin, of Street; R. Newman, of Fiddleford: 
R. King, and W. Q. of Shepton Mallet; and J. Wheaton, near Sidmouth, 
Devonshire. 





Answer, by I. Petvin, of Street, to F. Davy’s Rebus, inserted March 1; 


> Y reading of your rebus thro’, 

J A thought flew to my head: 
T he tirst of every line will shew 

H ow right the answer’s made. 


*t* Similar answers have been received from Joseph Petvin, Street; C.Z, 
of ‘Trinity school, Dorchester; P. Ninnis, of Tavistock ; Serjeant Postle 
thwaite, of the royal marines; P. B. Warren, of Honiton; J. W. of Chan 
mouth; R.M. R King,and W. I. QO. of Shepton Mallet; Betsey Froude, 


of Aveton Gifford; R. Newman, of Fiddieford; and E. Dunno, of Meva 
gissey. 


ae — — - er 


REBUS, dy 3. Pitman, of Shepton Mallet. 





ey the deep and copious earth 
Ny first originates its birth ; 

One letter drop, ye bards, and you 

Will have remain what oft I do. 


My second, Sirs, will sure be found, 
If you a well-known snare expound : 
Phe same transpose, and join’d aright, 
Will bring my pleasing whole to sight. 


ANAGRAM, by F. Davy, of Broad winsor. 


—_— 


HAT meny nations much revere, 
Ye bards, pray first disclose ; 


The staff of life you'll find my next, 
If you aright transpose : 


One letter drop, transpose again, 
You'll see what oft I do; 

What lovers to each others are 
By transposition shew ; 


Another off, transpose, you'll find 
A space in history ; 

‘Transpose once mure, then will be shewn 
A part of you and me, 


6 POETRY. 
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SONG. 


ARK! again the trump of battle, 
Britain! calls thy sons to arms! 
Hark! the thund’ring cannons rattle, 


Wake the brave, Whom freedom warms, 


srittania! lift thy trophied shield, 


Unsheath the sword, the falchion wield; 


Phy lion might exert again, 
And pour thy thunders on the plain. 


Britons! with martial ardour glow, 


Y our dreaded tiag unfurl 


’ 





Indignant on your faithless fue, 
Yestructive vengeance hurl. 


$ 


ons of those whose deathless glory 
Stamp’d great Henry’s, Nassau’s fame, 


Ye whose deeds, in future story, 
Shall adorn the British name, 
With fearless front your foes defy, 


Your cong’ring banneis wave on high; 


Fear not the de 


While freedoni’s 


Britons &c. 


pot’s threat’ning ire 
c¢ Can man inspire. 


Frenchmen! know that Britons never 


To atyrant’s trown will bend; 


Them and freedom none shall sever; 


Nature’s nghts they dare defend ; 


} 


“= 
ales 


Detend the weak, support the brave; 
Irom ty rant-pow’s the nation save, 


Britons &c. 


Britons! as of late victorious, 
On to vict’ry! on again! 


bawe shall stamp your actions glorious 
) g ? 


Virtue gild the wreath you gain, 


** Stnke home! 


strike home!” 


The avenging stroke that herces deal: 
Then shail apostate, lawless Gaul, 
Once more before your efforts fall. 


Britons &c. 


HE walks in beaut 


j 


OF cicudless 


, hke the night 


R Y,. 





heir hearts can prize the rights they own; 
heir arms can shield their monarch’s throne; 


your foes shall feel 


J. CHAPPLE. 


FROM LORD BYRON’S HEBREW MELODIES. 


ind starry skies, 
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And all that’s best of dark and bright, 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes; 

Thus mellow’d to that tender light 
Which Heaven to gaudy day denies, 

She walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies. 


One shade the more, one ray the less, 
Had half inspir’d the nameless grace 
Which waves in every raven tress, 
Or softly lightens o’er her face, 
Where thoughts serenely sweet express, 
How pure, how dear their dwelling-place! 
She walks &c. 


And on that cheek, and o’er that brow, 
So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 
The smiles that win, the tints that glow : 
But tell of daysin goodness spent, 
A mind at peace with all below, 
A heart whose love is innocent, 
She walks &c. 


—_— Sn 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A MOTHER, 


Sh beat was allay’d which the peasant o’erwhelms, 
And innocent Cynthia evine’d her regard; 
She sail’d like a swan thro’ ethereal realms, 
Axnd garnish’d with silver the leaves of the elms, 
Nhich sheded a country church-yard. 


Here, full of reflection, I wander’d alone, 

__ Surrounded by those who insensibly slept ; 

The movn thro’ the foliage resplendently shone, 

And light, half-obstructed, diffus’d o'er a stone, 
Go which I have frequently wept: 


ihe beiar and nettle abundandy grew, 

\nd verdure envelop’d the mouldering tomb; 
hand the rude weeds from the tablet wiihdrew 

And the name of A PARENT attracted my view, 

th! destin’d to fade in her bloom! 


Ny 


ttre reascn pervaded my infantile breast, 

(My mem’ry but dimly exhibits the scene) 
She tenderly press’d me with love to her bicust, 
Breath’d a tremulous sigh, and retir’d to rest, 

With an aspect compus'd and serene, 


The trifles of infancy soften’d my pain; 

ly keenly-felt sorrows were soon at an end; 
But reason renew'd them, renew’d them in vain 
I felt Thad lost, what I ne’er could regain, 


A maternal preceptor and triend. 


’ 


LP 


‘Tévus T mus’d ’till the cold humid dews of the vight, 
And the s und of the clock bade me quickly retire; 

‘The spot could for ever my presence invie, 

Yet I fled at the mandate afar trom the spht 


x ' ° 
Which wiil sy apathy always ins,ire. 


W. R.T- 


May 18, 1815. 
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